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Studies in Mystical Religion. Bufus M. Jones. London : Macmillan and 

Company, Limited. 1909. Pp. xxxviii + 518. 

This is the first of a projected series of volumes, by several writers, on 
the history and significance of Quakerism. The present volume is pri- 
marily historical. It deals only with the antecedents of Quakerism, with 
the purpose of showing that, from primitive Christianity and the impulse 
of Greek mysticism, a continuous succession of individuals and groups 
has experienced and taught direct divine intercourse or " inner light." 
Boehme is postponed for a separate treatment in a subsequent volume, 
and the Spanish and other mystics who do not belong in the direct line- 
age of the Quakers are unmentioned. 

Within its chosen field the work has several peculiar merits. The most 
striking, perhaps, is its full treatment of obscure individuals or slightly 
organized movements, generally dissenting and persecuted, that kept the 
fire of mysticism burning. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Friends 
of God, the Brethren of the Common Life, the Family of Love, the 
Seekers, the Banters — these, to mention only a part, are shown, by a de- 
tailed search of source material that is often rare, to have sought for 
spiritual emancipation, and generally for the simple, social virtues. 

Another characteristic excellence of the book is that, without omitting 
adequate exposition of the successive theologies, it puts religious life and 
practise well into the foreground. With sympathy, discrimination, and 
a lively, flowing style, Professor Jones makes vivid the positive, even 
modern aspirations of men and sects that were in many cases repulsively 
one-sided or fanatical, at least to the non-mystical mind. Besides attain- 
ing its original purpose, the book becomes, as a consequence, a rich 
collection of primary data for the psychology of mysticism. 

In an introductory essay on " The Nature and Value of First-Hand 
Experience in Beligion " the author permits us to form an opinion of his 
own psychological point of view. Unlike most apologists for this type of 
religion, he gives a definition of mysticism that makes possible a sharply 
defined psychological analysis of the phenomena that it offers as its evi- 
dence. Mysticism is " the type of religion which puts the emphasis on 
immediate awareness of relation with God, on direct and intimate con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence." This is an uncommonly good defini- 
tion. For in spite of the reaction of the mystics from conventional 
dogmatism toward feeling, and in spite of the tendency, so emphasized 
by psychologists, toward the pathological, neither of these really distin- 
guishes the mystic either religiously or psychologically. What he is 
always after is immediacy, not of undifferentiated feeling, but of 
knowledge. Unmediated knowledge is his goal, or at least the essential 
step to it. This central position of the mystics the author defends, though 
without slurring over, much less accepting, the crude psychology in which 
the movement abounds. He frankly recognizes the nearness of developed 
mysticism to pathological conditions ; he sees that the content of the mys- 
tical revelation is historically conditioned in every case, and that auto- 
suggestion is in large degree the method of the mystical mind. Yet he 
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maintains that there is a core of reality in the mystic's claim to immediate 
awareness. When we examine this awareness closely, however, we discover 
that the movement of the mystical mind is toward an "undifferentiated 
consciousness " which Coleridge declared to he neither feeling nor knowl- 
edge. Here the secret is out: The mystic is one who interprets this 
experience as immediacy to other being. Interpretation is of the essence 
of mysticism, and consequently its peculiar claim is vacated. 

It is interesting to note that apologists of mysticism who have assimi- 
lated much modern psychology are commonly forced into a dual position, 
either half of which is used as occasion demands. Thus Jones, like Inge 
and James, defends immediacy, yet discriminates valid experiences from 
pathological excesses by the moral fruitage of each. Jones asserts the 
existence of a peculiar mystical experience, but he defends it by claiming 
that there is a mystical element in conscience, in genuine prayer, and in 
faith, — that is, that the experience is not peculiar, after all. Like many 
writers who know less psychology than himself, Professor Jones goes 
to this science for support for mysticism, but unfortunately seeks help 
in dubious corners where most psychologists find only pseudo-scientific 
assertions. To class a religious experience with telepathy, for example, 
is scarcely an effective way of recommending it to reasonably cautious 
psychologists. Incidentally, too, it may be remarked that the stigmata 
of Louise Lateau and of St. Francis are explained more readily as self- 
inflicted wounds of a hysteric than as organic effects of suggestion. 
Finally, like Inge, Jones discounts the classical via negativa of the 
mystics, though this is surely the direct road to the undifferentiatedness, 
miscalled wholeness, of the mystical state. Lest all this should seem to 
be merely negative criticism, however, let me add that I am in entire 
agreement with his emphasis upon first-hand experience in religion. 
Where he appears to make moral fruitage a consequence and a test of this 
experience, however, I should be inclined to look for the experience itself. 

George A. Coe. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

L'Evolution de la Memoire. Henri Pieron. Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 

1910. Pp. 360. 

That genetic psychology is not to be lost in the scramble for isolated 
facts of animal behavior is evidenced by the appearance of this book from 
the hand of Henri Pieron. The plan of the book is in harmony with the 
recently expressed hypothesis of Professor Burnham that there has been 
not only an evolution of mental life in general, but that every sort of 
mental experience has had its own particular evolutionary history. The 
author accepts Loeb's definition that " the word ' memory ' represents any 
after effect of external circumstances." He includes in the same cate- 
gory such widely different processes as the retention of the artist's im- 
press upon the plastic clay and the evocation in the mind of a previously 
perceived sensation. " Les exemples que nous avons cites, aux deux 
extremites de la serie des phenomenes, ont incontestablement un caractere 



